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Guest Editorial 
Manpower 


This war has been called a war of 
machines. The tank, the airplane, the 
submarine, the battleship are day by day 
making the decisions that will determine 
the fate of our civilization. Yet in truth 
they are only current instruments used 
by human beings in the work of attack 
and defense. They take the place of 
the spear, the sword, the bow and arrow, 
and other means of warfare that have 
been used down the ages. All alike de- 
pend upon the excellence with which 
they were fashioned and the skill with 
which they are used. Anarmy equipped 
with the best and most modern weapons 
may well be the equal of another many 
times its size but less well equipped, but 
behind its lines must be another army 
whose labor and skill fashioned the 
weapons which made it powerful. 
Though this war is a war of machines, it 
will more than any other in history be 
fought largely by men and women be- 
hind the lines. 

And that means not only the personnel 
of the mine, the shipyard, and the fac- 
tory. It means every man and woman 
engaged in keeping the wheels of indus- 
try moving. The men on the firing line 
can be of no use unless they are kept 
supplied not alone with munitions but 
with clothing, shoes, and food. These 
are used up infinitely faster than in times 
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of peace and they call for more—not 
less—workers in the foundry and fac- 
tory—and for more—not less—work 
from each worker. And the workers 
cannot supply these needed things to the 
soldier and the sailor unless their found- 
ries and factories have a continuous 
supply of raw materials—iron and steel 
and cotton and wool and the many other 
elements that are used in manufacture, 
and these must be supplied through the 
labor of the farmer, the miner, and 
others. And all the men and women en- 
gaged in this cycle of industry rely on 
the railroad, the motor car, and other 
means of transportation which bring the 
needed materials to the wholesaler and 
the retailer who provide the center from 
which they can be efficiently distributed. 
The personnel in the retail store is as 
necessary a cog in our great industrial 
machine as the farmer who raises the 
grain and the cotton, or the factory 
worker who transmutes them into bread 
or clothing. Victory in the war calls 
for the best that is in all of us, not alone 
the soldier and the worker in mine and 
factory, but in those engaged in the 
manufacture and the distribution of the 
things they all need. All are engaged in 
the common struggle, and waste at any 
stage, whether in material or in human 
(Continued on page 21) 











How the Department Store Can 
Improve Its Personnel Relations 


Here is a constructive criticism of department-store procedure made by an 
executive who has had wide experience in both the industrial and retail fields. 


Many successful business concerns 
have found it profitable to employ the 
expert services of consulting firms to 
survey major management problems and 
to make suggestions for improvement in 
organization, personnel, and operating 
policies and techniques. They have 
learned that critical study, unbiased ap- 
praisal, and competent, constructive 
suggestions are very valuable aids to 
efficient management particularly if 
there is a tendency toward smug satis- 
faction with existing conditions. 

Department stores with few exceptions 
have either overlooked or avoided this 
method of improving management. 
Such an attitude is difficult to under- 
stand considering the highly compet- 
itive nature of the retail business. 
This is particularly surprising with re- 
spect to personnel management because 
employees of a department store, more 
than any other type of business, are so 
important to the success of the estab- 
lishment. 

Inasmuch as department stores in 
general have not taken the initiative in 
obtaining unbiased, constructive ap- 
praisals of their personnel policies, it 
seems fitting, for their own good, that a 
review of this phase of their manage- 
ment be made. 

The personal background on which 
these two statements are based includes 
five years’ experience as personnel direc- 
tor with two industrial concerns, seven 
years with two outstanding research and 


consulting organizations in the field of 
personnel management, over five years 
as executive head of an important di- 
vision of both Federal and State De- 
partments of Labor, and four years’ 
association with a large, successful 
department store. 


NEED TO APPRECIATE INDIVIDUAL WORTH 


The first observation one is likely to 
make after becoming acquainted with 
department stores is the amazing lack 
of adequate appreciation of the im- 
portance of employees to the success of 
the business. When these stores were 
much smaller, their owners personally 
saw to it that everything was done to 
assure proper management in this re- 
spect. As stores increased in size, there 
developed an attitude which at times 
almost seemed to be one of regarding 
employees as necessary evils in the busi- 
ness. It is safe to say that only when 
stores return to the healthy, sound atti- 
tude toward employees that existed when 
the founders of these organizations were 
alive will a proper basis for efficient 
personnel management be established. 


PERSONNEL, A FUNCTION OF GENERAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Most large stores have created ‘‘per- 
sonnel departments” as a means of 
maintaining satisfactory personnel rela- 
tions. Thisisnotenough. If personnel 
management was of primary importance 
to the early owners of these stores, it 
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should be just as important to the owner 
or executive head of present-day stores. 
Instead of designating a personnel de- 
partment, occupying a_ subordinate 
status in the organization, as being re- 
sponsible for personnel problems, this 
function should be a primary responsi- 
bility of the chief executive. The gen- 
eral manager of every store should be 
directly responsible for personnel rela- 
tions in his organization. He should 
direct his entire organization in such a 
manner that he is recognized as re- 
sponsible for this function. The 
executive heads of some stores are ac- 
cepting this responsibility. Others for 
one reason or another are neglecting it. 
With personnel relations becoming more 
important to the retail business, it is safe 
to predict that the general manager of 
every store will be compelled, if he does 
his job competently, to give an increas- 
ing share of his attention to this phase 
of management. 

Should general management concen- 
trate to a greater degree on personnel 
problems, what about the personnel de- 
partment? Obviously, the chief execu- 
tive will need staff assistance in dealing 
with this phase of management. The 
personnel department in name at least is 
available tohim. This department may 
have been established originally as a 
unit to supervise the employment, train- 
ing, and compensation of employees and 
to provide a program for their general 
welfare. Some enlightened stores have 
adopted a more farsighted solution. 
Personnel departments instead of being 
in the relatively insignificant position of 
units directed by a general superintend- 
ent or store manager have been given the 
status of staff adjuncts to the general 
manager. These department stores 
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recognize the importance of this func- 
tion and desire that their entire organiza- 
tion, executives and nonexecutives, 
appreciate that the store attaches so 
much importance to personnel manage- 
ment. It is very likely that this trend 
will continue. 


WRITTEN POLICIES NEEDED 


Recognition by store general managers 
that personnel management is their re- 
sponsibility and the establishment of 
staff personnel departments supervised 
directly by general managers may bring 
about improvement in directions where 
action is necessary. With a few excep- 
tions, it has been the general practice 
among retail organizations to avoid 
adopting written personnel _ policies. 
The excuse usually given for this atti- 
tude has been a desire to remain flexible 
and in a position to meet competition. 
From the employees’ viewpoint, this is 
interpreted as lack of sincerity and 
therefore causes some suspicion to be 
directed toward the employer and his 
motives. More positive action in this 
direction may be expected in the form of 
written, published policies. 

Another healthy sign with respect to 
personnel relations in department stores 
is the increased emphasis being placed 
on employees as individuals. Improved 
selective methods, more careful follow- 
up of employee progress, better planned 
objective training, and more competent 
supervision are definite objectives set for 
themselves by many stores. The result 
in most cases has been more efficient 
and better satisfied employees who defi- 
nitely prefer individual consideration 
where properly administered. 

Along with the trend toward adoption 
of the principles of scientific manage- 
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ment there has been a tendency to dis- 
continue paternalistic policies and pro- 
grams. Many stores have eliminated 
such measures with the recognition that 
employees prefer the self-assurance of 
adults rather than paternalistic care 
given incompetents. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


A very important development in the 
past five years which must be mentioned 
is the improvement in working condi- 
tions introduced by many stores. The 
five-day week, adoption of more nearly 
competitive wage scales, and greater 
security of employment are major 
changes which indicate progress toward 
bringing retailing in line with conditions 
in other types of business. Further 
progress in this direction may be ex- 
pected. Improved supervision, formal 
retirement programs, cost-of-living wage 
adjustments, and less severe dress regu- 
lations are illustrations of what may be 
ahead. 

For one large group of employees in 
many stores there still remains that 
nightmare—dual supervision by buyer 
and section head. Probably nowhere 
in retail management is there more 
tangible disregard of the importance of 
employees to the success of the business. 
Here is the largest single group in many 
stores subjected to supervision which 
confuses every one affected by it. Some 
stores have discontinued this arrange- 
ment. Others as they become “per- 
sonnel conscious” will follow. 


COOPERATION WITH LABOR UNIONS 


Finally, what is happening with re- 
spect to collective bargaining? With- 
out any doubt, department stores are 


reaping the harvest of what has been 
sown over a period of years. Lack of 
executive management’s appreciation of 
personnel problems, inadequate atten- 
tion to a provision for sound personnel 
management, shortsighted personnel pol- 
icies, less attractive hours of work, lower 
wage scales, doubtful job security, and 
poor supervision have created fertile 
ground for unionization. Department 
stores, largely staffed by young em- 
ployees of whom a majority are 
women, normally should not be too 
susceptible to union-membership cam- 
paigns. However, constant criticism of 
shortsighted policies and questionable 
actions in the past gradually have de- 
veloped sympathetic listeners. 

Today practically every store operates 
in accordance with one or more union 
agreements affecting all or part of its 
personnel. This condition creates new 
management problems. To some de- 
gree, it stimulates greater appreciation 
of the importance of satisfactory per- 
sonnel relations to the successful opera- 
tion of the business. It compels man- 
agement to consider the personnel angle 
every time a decision of major impor- 
tance is being made. Finally, it 
strengthens the status of employees in 
their relations with the store and gives 
them a confidence which they heretofore 
lacked. 

Department stores face two alterna- 
tives in their future conduct of collective 
bargaining. They may choose to resist 
the efforts of organized groups to es- 
tablish conditions in stores comparable 
with conditions in other more liberal 
industries which are organized or they 
may sincerely take the initiative and 
codperate with unions in providing 

(Continued on page 9) 











How Customers Want Salespeople to 
Serve Them 


CALVIN W. ARONOW AND O. PRESTON ROBINSON 


Over two thousand customers have contributed to this illuminating study of 
selling techniques made from the customer’s point of view. 


What kind of service do customers 
want from retail salespeople? Do people 
like to be approached as soon as they 
come into the store or department? 
What about the so-called merchandise 
approach? From the customer’s point 
of view, is it desirable? Do customers 
appreciate having salespeople classify 
them? Are they willing to give their 
names and addresses so salespeople can 
build up customer lists? How about 
objections? How, from the customer’s 
point of view, should they be met? Do 
customers appreciate suggestion selling? 
The answers to these and many other 
questions about selling technique are 
vital if a store and its salespeople are 
going to give really helpful service to 
their customers. Yet, despite this fact, 
until recently no careful effort has ever 
been made to find the real answers to 
these questions. Stores and salespeople 
everywhere have guessed at the answers. 
In some instances, their guesses have 
been right but far too often they have 
been wrong. This is undoubtedly one 
reason why so many customers complain 
of the type of service they get from sales- 
people; why they are suspicious of the 
salesman’s motives; and why (as brought 
out elsewhere in this issue), even in 
stores with well-organized training de- 
partments, so few really good sales- 
people can be found. 
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THE CUSTOMER IN TODAY’S 
MERCHANDISING PICTURE 


In years to come if this period of the 
nineteen thirties and forties is given a 
name, it may be the “Consumer Era,” 
the one in which the consumer movement 
has really been recognized as such. 
Business organizations of all types have 
turned to consumer studies. They have 
endeavored to find out what customers 
want so that they may be served more 
intelligently and profitably. During 
this period also, the concept of selling 
has been undergoing a change. The 
modern salesman no longer tries to sell 
his customer anything. Rather, he tries 
to find out what they want so that he 
can help them buy. 


A STUDY TO FIND OUT WHAT KIND 
OF SELLING SERVICE CUSTOMERS 
WANT 

In an effort to find out what kind of 
help customers want from salespeople, 
a study was made in which the opinions 
of customers were sought and recorded. 

Briefly, the method used was as fol- 
lows: By means of questionnaires dis- 
tributed to salespeople in various stores, 
information was gathered on just what 
salespeople are taught about salesman- 
ship. This was followed up by shop- 
pings of many more salespeople to deter- 
mine what they actually did on the basis 
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of this information. A questionnaire 
was finally developed for distribution 
to customers. By enlisting the aid of 
high-school teachers throughout the 
country, over two thousand returns were 
received. These represented customers 
in all walks of life in every section of the 
United States. Customers were asked 
whether they like or dislike the various 
devices and methods used by salespeople. 
The following tabulation indicates the 
percentages of these customers who 
liked and disliked the various alterna- 
tives presented in each step of the selling 
process. In evaluating the question- 
naire, the reader should bear in mind 
that more than 60 per cent of the re- 
sponses came from women living in the 
East and Midwest, who have an annual 
family income in the medium brackets. 


CUSTOMER OPINION OF TECHNIQUES 
IN RETAIL SALESMANSHIP 


The following are methods used by 
salespeople at each stage of the selling 
process. The figures indicate the per 
cent of total customers that like and dis- 
like each of the techniques; they are 
based on over two thousand customer 
opinions. 


I. Salespeople approach you—the cus- 
tomer: 
1. As soon as you come into the store or 
department. Like 25 Dislike 75 
2. When you stop to examine mer- 
chandise. Like 50 Dislike 50 
3. Only when you ask for their assist- 
ance. Like 54 Dislike 46 
II. If you are looking at merchandise when 
salespeople approach you, they say: 
1. “Good morning” or “Good after- 
noon.” Like 78 Dislike 22 
2. “May I help you” or “May I be of 
service?” etc. Like 85 Dislike 15 
3. Something about the merchandise. 
Like 50 Dislike 50 


III. If you are just wandering through the 
department when salespeople approach 
you, they say: 


1. 


a 


“Good morning” or “Good after- 
noon.” Like 72 Dislike 28 

“May I help you” or “May I be of 
service?’ etc. Like 49 Dislike 5/ 


IV. If you do not ask for specific merchan- 
dise, but simply for type, salespeople: 


1. 


Start by asking questions to deter- 

mine what to show you rather than 

showing merchandise of that type 

at once. Like 4/4 Dislike 56 

Some questions they ask are: 

a) What size do you wish to see? 
Like 80 Dislike 20 

b) How much do you want to spend? 
Like 37 Dislike 63 

c) What color do you want? Like 
75 Dislike 25 

d) What use are you going to make 
of the merchandise? Like 28 
Dislike 72 


. Start by showing merchandise of 


the general type requested without 

first asking questions about details. 

Like 50 Dislike 50 

Goods first shown may be: 

a) High-priced. Like #/ Dislike 
59 

b) Medium-priced. Like 9/ Dis- 
like 9 

c) Low-priced. Like 29 Dislike 71 

d) Best selling styles. Like 87 
Dislike 13 

e) Styles on which the salesperson 
gets added commission. Like 16 
Dislike 84 


V. If you ask for specific merchandise, 
salespeople: 


i. 


Show only the merchandise you ask 
for. Like 58 Dislike 42 


. Show the requested merchandise 


plus alternative selections. Like 82 


Dislike 98 


. Show merchandise they would like 


to sell and neglect your request. 
Like 3 Dislike 97 


. Show a substitute, without obtaining 


your permission, if they do not have 
the requested merchandise. Like 19 
Dislike 81 








VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


X. 
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In showing the merchandise to you, 

salespeople: 

1. Handle it so as to impress you with 
its value. Like 65 Dislike 35 
2. Show it so you can picture it in use. 

Like 75 Dislike 25 

3. Let you handle it. Like 94 Dis- 
like 6 

4. Avoid having you handle it. Like 2 
Dislike 98 

5. Just point to it. Like 3 Dislike 97 

In describing the merchandise to you, 

salespeople: 

1. Try to find out what aspects of it 
interest you most, and then em- 
phasize those features of the mer- 
chandise. Like 68 Dislike 32 

2. Emphasize the major features with- 
out reference to yourinterests. Like 
36 Dislike 64 

When you come into the store, sales- 

people tend to classify you into one of 

several types such as codperative, talka- 
tive, silent, deliberate, hasty, well- 
to-do, middle-class, etc. Like 20 Dis- 

like 80 

After so classifying you, salespeople: 

1. Treat you differently according to 
this classification. Like /2 Dislike 
88 

2. Treat all customers the same way, 
courteously and cheerfully. Like 
97 Dislike 3 


. Salespeople are taught to keep records 


of your name, address, telephone num- 
ber, etc. These are used by them: 
1. To telephone you information about 
new merchandise or specials: 
a) With your permission. Like 9/ 
Dislike 9 
b) Without obtaining your permis- 
sion. Like 24 Dislike 76 
2. To mail you such information. Like 
90 Dislike 10 
. In order to recognize you, and call 
you by name on subsequent visits. 
Like 6 Dislike 14 
4. To give the store management a list 
of customers to use in store mailings. 
Like 7/ Dislike 29 
If you are shopping with a friend whose 
opinions differ from your own, sales- 


Ge 
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XII. 


XIII. 


XIV. 


people try to find out which of you is 
dominant, and then appeal to that per- 
son. Like /2 Dislike 88 


. If, after an inspection of the merchan- 


dise, you say you will think it over, or 

talk it over with some one at home, 

salespeople: 

1. Try to get you to buy at once by 
implying that the merchandise might 
be gone if you delay. Like 5 Dis- 
like 95 

2. Try to get you to buy at once by 
telling you that their merchandise is 
the best value obtainable. Like 6 
Dislike 94 

3. Repeat the major advantages of the 
merchandise in an effort to give you 
facts to use in deciding. Like 73 
Dislike 27 

When you are just looking around, 

salespeople: 

1. Assure you that it is your privilege 
to look and to call them if you want 
their help. Like 96 Dislike 4 

2. Tell you to go ahead and look but 
keep following you around, in an 
effort to be of service. Like & 
Dislike 92 

3. Try to interest you in some specific 
merchandise immediately. Like 8 
Dislike 92 

If you object to the price of the mer- 

chandise, salespeople try to overcome 

your objection by: 

i. Pointing out that the higher priced 
merchandise is more suitable for you. 
Like 14 Dislike 86 

2. Emphasizing the quality and work- 
manship. Like 75 Dislike 25 

3. Telling you that it cannot be ob- 
tained for less elsewhere. Like /2 
Dislike 88 

If you object to some feature of the 

merchandise, salespeople: 

1. Turn the objection into a selling 
point. (e.g., If you object to the 
flimsiness of the material, they will 
point out that this very light, sheer 
quality is responsible for its beauty.) 
Like 39 Dislike 6/ 

2. Admit your objection, but offer some 
offsetting advantage. (e.g., If you 
object to the fact that a fabric will 
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not wash well, they will point out 
how well it will dry clean.) Like 45 
Dislike 55 

3. Will point out your error, if they (the 
salespeople) think you are wrong. 
Like 50 Dislike 50 

4. Will call some one else to convince 
you, if they (the salespeople) can- 
not. Like Dislike 92 

If you are having difficulty deciding be- 

tween items, salespeople: 

1. Repeat the advantages of each item 
and allow you to decide for yourself. 
Like 90 Dislike /0 

2. Give their own opinions as to which 
you should take. Like 35 Dislike 
65 

3. Help you decide by removing items 
in which you have exhibited no 
special interest and so limit your 
choice. Like 80 Dislike 20 

If you are hesitating about whether or 

not to make the purchase, salespeople 

will: 


1. Repeat the advantages of the mer- 


chandise to you. Like 70 Dislike 
30 
2. Give their own opinions. (e.g., 


“T’m sure this article will be satisfac- 
tory.”) Like 32 Dislike 68 

3. Assume that you have decided and 
give you a choice such as “Will you 
take it or send it?” Like 25 Dis- 
like 75 

In connection with the care of merchan- 

dise, salespeople: 

1. Give information orally to every one. 
Like 55 Dislike 45 

2. Give information by calling your 
attention to a label or tag which 
gives it. Like 77 Dislike 23 

3. Do not give such information unless 
asked to doso. Like 27 Dislike 73 

After showing you the merchandise re- 

quested salespeople suggest that you 

will get more for your money if you buy 

better grade merchandise: Like 35 

Dislike 65 

After you have made your first pur- 

chase, salespeople will suggest additional 

items, such as: 

1. Related items in their department or 
section. Like 57 Dislike 43 


Like 


2. Specials in their department. 
71 Dislike 29 

3. Merchandise in other departments. 
Like #2 Dislike 58 

XX. Salespeople often are expected to handle 
more than one person at a time. Like 

13 Dislike 87 In so doing, they: 

1. Excuse themselves from the first 
customer while she is examining the 
merchandise and wait on the second. 
Like 4/ Dislike 59 

2. Acknowledge the second customer 
with, “I'll be right with you” or some 
similar remark. Like 58 Dislike 
42 

3. Actually rotate from one customer to 
another. Like J3 Dislike 87 

XXI. Salespeople are trained to: 

1. Know the merchandise but advise 
you only when you ask them to. 
Like 40 Dislike 60 

2. Volunteer information which will 
help you buy more intelligently. 
Like 94 Dislike 6 


CONCLUSIONS 


The survey reveals some interesting 
facts regarding what customers prefer. 
Each item in the questionnaire will bear 
careful study, but some of the significant 
conclusions may be summarized: 

1. Customers do not like to be rushed 
when they enter the department. The 
“ten-second approach” may sound like 
a good slogan, but it irritates the cus- 
tomer. 

2. Customers do not like to be ques- 
tioned. They want to see merchandise. 
Customers, particularly, do not like to 
be asked what they expect: to spend for 
the merchandise. The majority of them 
even resent being asked what they plan 
to do with the merchandise. They pre- 
fer being shown goods they desire in a 
medium price and in a good style. If 
they require specific merchandise, they 
still like to be shown alternatives. 

3. Customers like salespeople to show 
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merchandise so that they can picture it in 
use. They want it handled so as to give 
it a feeling of value. Just because an 
article sells for a low price, it should not 
be thrown around so as to make it seem 
“cheap” rather than “inexpensive.” 

4. In pointing out the selling points 
of am item, customers want to have em- 
phasized the phases that interest them. If 
they are style conscious, they do not 
want to hear about the long-wearing 
fabric and vice versa. 

5. Customers do not like to be classified 
and typed, rather they want to be treated 
cheerfully and courteously by the sales- 
person. Most customers would like 
salespeople to put them on a list and 
mail or telephone them information on 
specials and on new fashions. 

6. When undecided, customers will not 
be “pressured” into buying. They want 
to be convinced by a repetition of the 
advantages of the merchandise. 

7. Salespeople should not bother the 
customer who is “just looking.” This 
customer will call if she wants help. 

8. Customers who object to price are 
only waiting to be shown value. Unless 
they specifically say so, they generally 
do not care what the merchandise sells 
for elsewhere. If they object to the 
merchandise itself, they want to be 
shown tactfully where they are wrong. 

9. Customers prefer information in 
regard to the care of merchandise to be 
affixed to that merchandise in the form of a 
label. If no label is available, they 
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would like the salesperson to volunteer 
the information necessary. 

10. In so far as “suggestion selling” 
is concerned, customers want the sug- 
gested item to bear an intelligent relation- 
ship to the purchased item. They like 
to be informed about specials, and they 
do not mind having related items sug- 
gested, but they would rather not have 
the girl who sold them a dress suggest a 
pair of curtain rods. 

11. The average customer likes indi- 
vidual attention; she does not like to be 
treated as part of a crowd. When a 
salesgirl starts a sale, she should finish 
it before going to another customer. 

12. Throughout the sale, salespeople 
are expected to volunteer information, 
not wait for questions to be asked. 

This is about what customers expect 
from the salespeople in stores. Yet, 
few are the stores whose salespeople 
supply this type of service. Would not 
stores be wise to give a few less extras 
in the way of other services, and try to 
help customers buy in a manner more 
conducive to real customer satisfaction? 





(Continued jrom page 4) 


standards in retail establishments equal 
to those in other fields of employment. 
This is an important decision because it 
may affect to a considerable degree 
employees’ attitudes toward the stores. 
Stores’ greatest hazard lies in attempting 
to give lip service to coéperation with 
unions while actually doing everything 
possible to embarrass these organizations. 











Types of Salespeople 


O. PRESTON ROBINSON 


A group of customers shopped 50 salespeople in each of 14 different stores and 


classified them according to type. 


Customers are human beings who want 
to be helped to buy the merchandise 
they need. They never think of them- 
selves as being specific types and they 
do not like to be “handled” as such. 
Despite these obvious facts, many sales- 
people are still being taught to classify 
and “handle” their customers in certain 
specific ways. They are being told 
that store shoppers may be grouped into 
a few basic types such as deliberate, 
undecided, talkative, silent, emotional, 
high hat, know-it-all, and suspicious. 
Once classified, they are instructed, 
people can be treated according to a set 
procedure. 

Customers, at last, have turned the 
tables on salespeople. In a recent sur- 
vey, made by a group of customers in 
New York, seven hundred salespeople 
were shopped, analyzed, and classified. 
Although no two transactions were the 
same, the selling methods and attitudes 
encountered were found to be strikingly 
similar. The shoppers discovered that 
the salespeople could be classified into 
the following four definite groups: 

Salesclerks 
Stockkeepers 
Pressure persons 
Merchandise advisers 


Salesclerks. As used here the term, 
“salesclerk,”’ applies to that large group 


of more or less indifferent salespeople 
who think of their work as a job and 
consider the customer a tolerable nui- 
sance. They absorb a fair amount of 
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Here are the findings. 


information about the merchandise they 
sell but never become enthused about 
telling customers what they know. 
They assume a “here it is, come and get 
it” attitude and are more concerned 
about what time it is than about the 
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SALESCLERK 


customer’s buying problems. The fol- 
lowing actual situation depicts a typical 
salesclerk: 


A customer, on her way to one of the upper 
floors of a large store, was attracted by a rack of 
specially featured dresses for little girls. 

Interested, she stopped, took one of the 
dresses down and examined it carefully. She 
noticed that the dress had a generous hem, the 
material seemed to be substantial, the work- 
manship good, and the colors pleasing. In due 
time, a salesgirl who had been standing near by 
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approached with, ‘““May I help you, Madam?” 
The customer asked, “Are these really good 
values for $1.19?” The salesclerk replied, 
“Well, what do you expect for $1.19?” 


Salesclerks have always been too 
numerous behind the counters in retail 
stores. They are the “here today, gone 
tomorrow” variety who are paid $18.00 
a week, and find it hard to understand 
why selling salaries remain so low. 

Stockkeepers. Salespeople who er- 
roneously believe that their chief job is 
to keep their stock neat and orderly are 
classified by customers as “stock- 
keepers.”’ They are the salespeople 
who make customers feel guilty of a 
misdemeanor if they want to examine 
the merchandise thoroughly.  Sales- 








STOCKKEEPER 


people of this type use various methods 
to indicate their disapproval. For ex- 
ample, a typical stockkeeper will point 
to an item inside the showcase in which 
the customer has indicated interest, 
will answer the customer’s questions, 
but, only with the greatest reluctance, 
will bring the merchandise out so it 
can really be seen. If the item in 
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question happens to be a blouse and 
the customer inquires about the length 
of the sleeves, the salesperson will ex- 
plain théir length, but, unless threatened 
will refuse to take out the pins so that 
the customer can see for herself. Another 
example of the stockkeeper is the sales- 
person who repeatedly takes away from 
the customer and puts back into stock 
the various items the customer is en- 
deavoring to examine. Salespeople of 
this type show their merchandise grudg- 
ingly and create a museum atmosphere 
in the stores in which they work. 

Retail-store customers want to see 
and handle merchandise. It is no more 
than natural, therefore, that they should 
dislike to be served by “‘stockkeepers.” 

Pressure people. There are several 
types of salespeople who can be classified 
as pressure people. They all, how- 
ever, possess one distinguishing charac- 
teristic. The chief apparent aim of 
every pressure person is to make the 
immediate sale regardless of the needs, 
desires, or interests of the customer. 
Some of these salespeople do everything 
in their power to make customers feel 
obligated. Others assume an over- 
friendly attitude and attempt to force 
the customer through insincere flattery. 
Still others cloak themselves with false 
authority and insist that the things they 
want to sell are what the customers 
should buy. The following example is 
typical of the methods and attitude of a 
pressure person. 


A customer was looking at sweaters on an 
aisle table and became interested in one when 
a “pressure person” approached. 

“Madam, these are surely good bargains. 
The sweater you are looking at is all wool, will 
not stretch, and the colors are guaranteed fast.’ 

Customer—“Oh, I thought this was silk and 
wool.” ‘What do you have in silk and wool?” 
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Salesperson (handing the customer another 
sweater which seemed identical to the first)— 
“This one is silk and wool, and it is a real value.” 

Customer (skeptically)—“It looks just like 
the otherone. Are you sure it is silk and wool?” 











a 
PRESSURE SALES TYPE 


Salesperson—‘“Positively, Madam. Look 
you can see the silk and wool threads.” 

Customer—‘Well, maybe, but what about 
the size? I wonder if this would fit?” 

Salesperson—“Oh yes, madam. This would 
fit you perfectly.” 

Customer—“But I’m not buying it for my- 
self. I want it for my sister, and she is larger 
than I am.” 

Salesperson—‘Well, if she is not much larger 
this will fit her too. You see, these sweaters 
stretch a little. Shall I have it wrapped as a 


gift?” 


Pressure people are largely responsible 
for the customer’s attitude of suspicion 
of all salespeople. They are that back- 
ward group of store workers who are 
trying to do today’s work with yester- 
day’s tools. Their ancestors were the 
high-pressure peddlers and drummers of 
the early nineteenth century who be- 
lieved explicitly in the philosophy of 
“let the buyer beware.” 

Pressure people are holding onto the 
antiquated selling methods. They 


cheat, puff their wares, knock their 
competitors, rush their customers, push 
and press, and in general make them- 
selves thoroughly disliked and dis- 
trusted by the people who make their 
jobs possible and who really want to be 
helped to buy. 

Merchandise Advisers. That impor- 
tant group of retail salespeople who are 
alert and well informed and who sin- 
cerely want to help customers buy in- 
telligently may be classified as “‘mer- 
chandise advisers.” These are the 
individuals who have taken their jobs 
seriously, who have studied their mer- 
chandise, their store, and their customers 
and who have become enthused about 
all three. They realize that every cus- 
tomer has a buying problem, and they 
try conscientiously to help her solve it. 
They would rather not make a sale than 
make a bad one; and they believe that 
repeat patronage is more to be desired 
than the profit from the immediate 
transaction. The following situation is 
illustrative of the methods and attitude 
of the merchandise adviser. 


A married couple, shopping together, were 
looking for a sofa for their living room. They 
had entered the sales floor and were walking 
casually among the various pieces displayed 
when a salesman approached. 

“Good afternoon, is there something in par- 
ticular I might show you?” 

Customer—“Yes, we would like to look at 
sofas.” 

Salesman—“We have an excellent assort- 
ment right now in both modern and period de- 
signs. For example, here is a fine Sheraton 
piece. It has beautiful simple lines as well as 
sturdy construction. Did you have any par- 
ticular type in mind?” 

Customer—“Well, frankly, we have some 
hazy ideas but nothing definite. Right now we 
want to see what the various possibilities are.” 

Salesman—‘“That’s fine. Suppose we take a 
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little time and explore the various possibilities. 
Have you been through our model rooms?” 

Customer—“‘No, not yet.” 

Salesman (walking toward the model rooms) 
—‘Well in that case, I suggest we start there. 
Furniture on the sales floor is sort of jammed in 
together so that it is difficult to visualize the 
individual pieces. In the model rooms, on the 
other hand, the pieces are displayed in their 
natural settings, and you can get a clear idea 
of how each looks, how it fits into the decorating 
scheme, and how each piece complements the 
other.” 

‘The salesman conducted the customer 
through several rooms decorated in conventional 
and period styles. As they entered a modern 
room the following conversation developed: 

“This room is modern. All of the furnishings 
including the drapes and the small paper were 

















MERCHANDISE ADVISER 


selected to give a feeling of simple lines. This 
sofa, for example, harmonizes with the general 
plan. Notice how its colors pick up these in 
the drapes and in the rug. Your sofa is really 
the most important item in your room. It ties 
the whole room together. That’s why you are 
wise in being extremely careful in its selection.” 

Customer—“Yes, that is exactly what con- 
cerns us. Our living room pieces are not all 
strictly of any particular period, and, frankly, 
we don’t know what type of sofa would fit in 
best. We certainly don’t want to make a mis- 
take.” 
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Salesman—“A buying problem is like any 
other. If you know all of the facts and weigh 
them carefully you are likely to make a wise 
decision. Let’s sit down here and talk over your 
problem.” (The salesman gets out a large 
piece of paper.) “Tell me, what is the approxi- 
mate size of your living room?” 

The customer gives the dimensions and then 
item by item the salesman finds out what is in 
the room. He inquires about the rug, the 
drapes, and the wall and after getting all of the 
facts points out the two sofas he thinks appro- 
priate, explaining clearly why either would fill 
the customer’s needs satisfactorily. 

Customer—“I like them both. I wonder 
which one we should decide upon?” 

Salesman—‘Frankly, I’m sure you would be 
well satisfied with either one. But, personally, 
I’m a little in favor of this one for these rea- 
ig 


This situation is characteristic of the 
methods of merchandise advisers. They 
know their merchandise thoroughly. They 
take the time to study their customers. 
They make it a policy to help their cus- 
tomers realize and understand their buying 
problems and then go about intelligently 
helping them solve these problems. Mer- 
chandise advisers do not “pressure” 
their customers, yet they do lead them 
along the buying process. They have 
learned that “It is art to conceal art” 
and that the most effective salesmanship 
consists of helping people understand 
what they really want to do, and then 
in helping them do it. They have 
learned the simple truth that people 
resist domination, but welcome help, 
assistance, and leadership. 


PERCENTAGES OF EACH TYPE AS 
REVEALED BY THE SURVEY 


In the study earlier referred to, fifty 
salespeople were shopped in the various 
departments of each of fourteen rela- 
tively comparable stores. The charac- 
teristics observed, in addition to sex, 
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estimated age, and general appearance, 
were manner and attitude of approach, 
interest in the customer’s problem, 
knowledge of merchandise and the job, 
ability to talk convincingly, respect and 
enthusiasm for the merchandise, sin- 
cerity, and other miscelianeous indi- 
cators of sales ability. After each shop- 
ping, the salesperson was classified into 
one of the types discussed above. The 
following table shows the percentages 
of each type found according to sex, 
age, and general appearance. 
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cent of both pressure people and mer- 
chandise advisers were of the male sex. 
On the other hand, some 25 per cent of 
the salesclerks and stockkeepers were 
men. This means that, in general, 
women are more inclined to be salesclerks 
and stockkeepers, whereas men are more 
likely to be either pressure people or mer- 
chandise advisers. 

3. There is also some relationship 
between age and type of salesperson. 
About 55 per cent of the 700 salespeople 
were estimated to be less than thirty 


ANALYSIS BY TYPE OF SALESPERSON 








S 
Male y Age Appearance 
Per cent of Per cent of each type Excel- 
Type of Salespeople Number Per Cent each type -20 20-30 30-40 40- Fairg Good lent 
eo Pee 408 58 29 «71 2 61 23 14 3 63 34 
Stockkeepers............. 58 9 2 3% 2 539 1722 nH Hh 
Pressure people........... 51 7 50 SO O 30 62 8 8 64 28 
Mdse. advisers............ 183 26 48 52 0 40 34 26 0 80 20 
700 100 35 65 1.5 53 28 17.5 5 65 30 
CONCLUSIONS years old. Yet, 63 per cent of the sales- 


Some of the conclusions which may 
be drawn from this study are: 

1. The New York City customers 
have about one chance out of four of 
getting really intelligent help from the 
retail salespeople who serve them. Two 
out of three salespeople have relatively 
little interest in helping customers buy. 
They are more concerned with getting 
the transaction over with and keeping 
their stock orderly than they are about 
the customer’s problem. Some seven 
out of every hundred salespeople the 
customer encounters will definitely try 
to force her to buy regardless of her 
needs. 

2. The sex factor has some apparent 
relationship to the types of salespeople. 
Although only 35 per cent of the sales- 
people shopped were men, about 50 per 


clerks were in this age group. Pressure 
people tend to be concentrated in the 
30-to-40 age group. Both relatively 
young and old people are not inclined to 
be of the pressure type. 

Older people, in general, lean toward 
the stockkeeper or merchandise adviser 
types. Although only 17.5 per cent of 
the salespeople shopped were over forty, 
approximately 25 per cent of the stock- 
keepers and the merchandise advisers 
were in this age group. 

4. The appearance factor seems to 
bear little, if any, direct relationship 
to the types of salespeople. Over two 
thirds of the people shopped were classi- 
fied as average appearance and this 
proportion held fairly constant through- 
out all the types recorded. The only 


(Continued on page 23) 
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How Much Do You Know about Government 
Regulation of Retailing? 


Check what you deem the appropriate answer or answers to each question and then turn to page 21 for answers. 


1. Which of the following Government agencies are responsible for the regulation of retail installment 
credit in the United States? 











—— Federal Trade Commission —— War Production Board 
—— Federal Reserve Board —— Securities Exchange Commission 
2. In Canada, how large a down payment is required on installment sales? 
— % 15% 333% 
— 10% 25% — 50% 
And, within how many months must payment be completed? 
6 12 18 24 














3. In which of the following activities may a trade association, such as the N.R.D.G.A., engage? 
a) Price fixing for the industry 
—— b) Obtaining agreement on simplification and standardization of sizes and styles 
—— c) Fact finding 
—~ d) Suggesting sales policies in regard to such matters as merchandise returns and deliveries 
— e) Enforcing return-goods policies formulated 
—— f) Setting standard discounts for the industry 
— — g) Promoting increased sales volume in the industry 
—— h) Formulating standard accounting systems 
4. If the Government were to freeze both wholesale and retail prices at the level that existed at a certain 
date late in 1941, how would retail initial markup per cents be affected? 
—— Unchanged Increased Decreased 
5. Which of the following is the forecast for 1942? 
—— a) A retail price rise as fast as the rise in dollar sales with no increase in the physical volume 
of sales 
—— b) A retail price rise faster than dollar sales with a decline in the physical volume 
—— c) A retail price rise slower than dollar sales with an increase in physical volume 
6. Which of the following are most department stores selling? 
—— a) Defense Savings Bonds 
—— b) Tax Payment Notes 
— c) Defense Savings Stamps 
7. Which of the following groups are prohibited from buying new tires? 
— a) Doctors 
—— b) Express companies engaged in wholesale distribution 
— c) Police department 
—— d) Retail codperative delivery companies 
—— e) Commuters 
. Which one or more of the following may a retail car dealer sell and deliver to consumers? 
a) A new 1942 model 
—— b) A 1942 model driven more than 1,000 miles 
—— c) A new 1941 or earlier model driven less than 1,000 miles 
—— d) A 1941 or earlier mode! driven over 1,000 miles 
—— e) A 1942 model ordered and paid for in 1941 but not delivered before January 1, 1942 
9. Which of the following Government policies tend to control inflation? 
priorities silver buying 
— taxation —— rationing 
—— price control sale of bonds 
—— credit restrictions 
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Survey of Department-Store Training 


Methods 


CLAIRE J. CoRBIN 


With the current scarcity in the labor market for retail-store personnel, the 
question of an ideal training program to meet the needs of small, medium, and 
large stores becomes of even greater than normal importance. 


To ascertain current training prac- 
tices, as a guide toward the construction 
of an ideal program, two hundred ques- 
tionnaires were sent to department 
stores in all size groups. Responses 
were received from fifty. Ten were 
small department stores with less than 


1. Existence of a training department: 


500 employees, twenty were medium- 
sized stores with 500 to 1,500 employees, 
and twenty, larger ones with over 1,500 
employees. 

The facts revealed about their train- 
ing programs are tabulated below: 


20 (all) stores in large store group (1,500 or more.employees) had a training department 
19 of 20 stores in medium store group (500-1,500 employees) 
4 of 10 stores in small store group (up to 500 employees) 
2. Number of people in the training department devoting themselves wholly to training: 


Wheltn'on Total Over 1,500 500-1,500 Under 500 
Training Stores Employees Employees Employees 
0 8 0 2 6 
1 12 1 7 4 
2 10 4 6 0 
3 6 3 3 0 
4 7 5 2 0 
5 2 2 0 0 
6 2 2 0 0 
7 2 2 0 0 
8 and over 1 1 0 0 
Total 50 20 20 10 
3. Place of training department in the store organization: 
Total Over 1,500 500-1,500 Under 500 
Responsibility Stores Employees Employees Employees 
To store manager................... 27 9 13 2 
To special bureau under general mgr.. . 5 1 3 1 
To personnel director................ 15 10 4 1 
4. Types of written material used in connection with merchandise training: 
Total Stores Over 1,500 500-1,500 Over 500 Not Using or 
Types of Material Using Employees Employees Employees No Response 
NN hs 8.5 Sx oe ah Hake ac 38 18 16 4 12 
All departments............... 16 18 7 1 34 
Some departments............. 22 10 9 3 28 
Informative labels............... 26 14 9 3 24 
Bender heels. ..... .. ose sc ecccses. 34 13 16 5 16 
Fashion publications............. 43 18 18 7 7 
SS te Nokes w dda cckuxs 21 12 9 0 29 
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DEPARTMENT-STORE TRAINING METHODS 


5. Types of merchandise manual used: 


Total stores using................ 
Over 1,500 employees............. 
500-1,500 employees.............. 
Under 500 einployees............. 
No response or not using.......... 


se eee 


eee 


6. Responsibility for each of eight types of training: 
Total Stores Over 1,500 


Types of Training and Agencies 
Used for Each 
Salesmanship Training 
Training supervisors........... 
Buyer or assistant............. 
Centralized teachers........... 
ol 


Salesclerk System 
Training supervisor............ 
Centralized teachers........... 


Store Orientation 
Training supervisor. . on 
Centralized teachers........... 
2 
Section manager.......... 


Merchandise Information 
Buyer or assistant............. 
Training supervisor............ 
EE SL Sree ce here ee Net 
ere ee rere 


Follow-up Merchandise Training 
Buyer or assistant.......... 
Training supervisor............ 
Centralized teachers........... 
ER ere 


Follow-up System Training 
Training supervisors........... 
Section manager.............. 
Centralized teachers. .......... 
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Using 


25 
23 
14 
18 


25 
18 


26 
15 
10 


10 


43 
17 
11 
10 


35 
18 


Nature of Information in Manual 
Catalo, 
(specific) General 
36 
16 
5 16 
0 + 
14 
500-1,500 
Employees Employees 

11 10 

7 12 

9 5 

8 3 

9 12 

11 7 

1 6 

2 2 

0 1 

10 11 

9 6 

4 4 

3 4 

4 2 

19 18 

7 7 

7 2 

3 7 

3 4 

14 15 

8 8 

2 3 

2 3 

12 10 

12 7 

4 6 

3 3 

2 4 

2 0 
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Permanence 
Emergency Library 
Type Type 
20 25 
12 14 
7 11 
1 0 
30 25 


Under 500 No Res e 
Employees or Not 


oona K- ON WA mre wo MN amano Oo aoc > > 


wooodry- 


25 
27 
36 
38 


25 
32 
42 


45 


24 
35 


42 


33 
39 


42 


15 


45 
45 


&REESESR 


sing 
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Promotional Training 


Training supervisor............ 16 9 5 2 34 
Buyer or assistant............. 13 3 8 2 oF 
Centralized teachers. .......... 10 5 5 0 40 
ee See et. eee 11 4 + 3 39 
Nonselling Training 
Training supervisor............ 20 10 9 1 30 
Buyer or assistant............. 15 6 8 1 35 
Centralized teachers........... 11 8 3 0 39 
Cet aes cheeks s+ a4. 6 2 0 4 44 
7. Allotment of responsibility to training supervisors: 
By Merchandise 
How Allocated By Floor Group 
ES a ae 7 15 
Over 1,500 employees..................2.005. 6 8 
Se 1 5 
a 0 2 
8. Elapsed time between initial training and follow-up training: 
No Period or 
Period 1 week 2 weeks 1 month 3 months Response 
MME te eats Sous sass 12 8 16 6 8 
Over 1,500 employees............ 6 3 7 3 1 
500-1,500 employees............. 4 3 7 3 3 
Under 500 employees............ 2 2 2 0 4 
9. Nature of the follow-up training: 
Nature Written Oral Both Total Response 
ESE 7 oe ae 3 26 11 40 
Over 1,500 employees........... Sha 2 11 6 19 
500-1,500 employees................. 0 10 5 15 
1 5 0 6 


Under 500 employees................ 


10. Types of nonselling jobs with organized training for new employees: 
Total Stores Over 1,000 500-1,500 Under 500 Not Using or 


Types of Nonselling Training Using Employees Employees Employees No Response 
Checkers, wrappers, or packers... . 21 11 9 1 29 
Elevator operators.......... 12 7 5 0 38 
SINS. oo Se rwain 6s cis os 10 6 3 1 
SRE See at 9 7 2 0 
Section managers........... 8 + 3 1 2 
RE SE eee eee 6 + 2 0 44 
EES ge en er 3 1 2 0 47 
Assistant buyers................ 2 2 0 0 48 
Telephone operators............. 2 1 1 0 48 
IR inc ian Gs ta 58 2 1 1 0 48 


11. Promotional training given: 


The response to this question was so varied that there is little consistency in the data, with one 
outstanding exception: a course for junior executives. Among the various types of promotional 
training were courses in color, line, and design, buyer arithmetic, textiles, and general pro- 


motional training. 














DEPARTMENT-STORE TRAINING METHODS 


12. Courses for employees outside of store hours: 


Over 1,500 employees....................006. 
500-1,500 employees.....................05. 
eR re 


Yes 
28 
14 
12 

2 


All of the stores that had such courses stated that they were not compulsory. 


13. Types of “outside-store-hours” training: 


Total Stores 
Type Using 
en A, Fee a Bees ss 14 
Guest lectuwers.. 2.5... 2 6508.65. 16 
SOCCIR COGOOB. 66. i eisses cvcr ns 23 
TI Gis os as Sa do Sedan 16 
oe a ee ee: ee 7 


Over 1,500 employees... . . 2. 5.66. cece cecees 
500-1,500 employees........ Sh eats Cate 
WME GUO CINEIIOEN, ge es cc See atlas oe 


15. Types of “refresher” training given: 


Type Total 

Case method (older employees). . . 6 

AGtuml TOUMIMIOR. 6.5.5 :5s)s:0 sa'0s 10 
Special helps (based on shopping 

a Oe ee eee rere eee 29 

NONI a ers is oes aa as 22 


Over 1,500  500-1,500 


16. Responsibility of keeping clerks up to date on fashion information: 


Total Stores 


Responsible Agency Using 
Buyer or assistant........... ; 38 
Training department............. 29 
BR og crak OSwaeawe ab 16 
Se ee ee ee See ee 2 


17. Methods used to keep employees informed: 


Agency Meetings 

Sa ee ey eer ee oe 33 
Training supervisor.............. 23 
SOCEM TMNT Fic). bios canteesic’ 11 
ar ree 5 
Merchandise manager............ 3 
ee Se ad eee eee 3 
General manager...............-. 0 

0 


Employment office............... 
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Employees Employees Employees 
4 10 0 
8 8 0 
12 10 1 
5 10 1 
6 1 0 
Yes No 
33 13 
17 3 
12 5 
4 a 
Over 1,500 500-1,500 Under 500 
Employees Employees Employees 
3 3 0 
6 4 0 
13 12 + 
11 10 1 
Over 1,500 500-1,500 Under 500 
Employees Employees Employees 
15 17 6 
14 10 5 
8 7 1 
0 2 0 
Guest Manufacturer 
Bulletins Lecturers Representatives 
10 7 12 
31 21 23 
1 0 0 
0 1 1 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
3 1 0 
1 0 0 


Under 500 


19 


No Response 


- OC - 


Not Using or 
No Response 


36 
34 
27 
34 
43 


No Response 
4 


0 
3 
1 


Not Using or 
No Response 


44 
40 


21 
28 


Not Using or 
No Response 


12 
21 
34 
46 


Employee 
Billboords 


mrmrooco+S8n 
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18. Trend in the store toward decreasing the size of the training-department staff: 


Yes No No Response 
ee oss wie wnblobies ke 4 36 10 
Over 1,500 employees. ................000005- 1 19 0 
ID, coc occ cen ccovccusaaves- a 14 3 
i 0 3 7 
19. Trend toward giving the department manager (buyer) a great degree of responsibility: 
Total Over 1,500 500-1,500 Under 500 
Type of Training Stores Employees Employees Employees 
| ae 8 3 4 1 
System __ a eee 32 15 12 5 
No response........... 10 2 4 4 
ee wy 24 7 12 5 
Salesmanship | ee - 16 10 5 1 
No response......... 10 3 3 4 
eee ee 44 20 17 7 
Merchandise __ Se eee ea 1 0 1 0 
No response........... 5 0 2 3 
oe. oy rs es 26 10 11 5 
Promotional _ Oe 13 9 3 1 
No response........... 11 1 6 4 


20. Types of training set-ups for department stores believed typical in the near future: 
a) A larger training staff that imparts information directly to the employees 
b) A skeleton staff that does no training of the rank and file, but teaches, guides, and motivates 
executives to do their own training 
c) A small staff that provides initial training for new employees and aids executives in pro- 
viding the follow-up training and merchandise information that employees receive 


d) Other 
Total Over 1,500 500-1,500 Under 500 
Type Stores Employees Employees Employees 
a) Larger staff (imparts information 
EER ee = 3 2 0 1 
b) Skeleton staff (guides executives 
“|. US eee 9 4 1 4 
c) Small staff (provides initial training 
and aids executives in other 
Sen a 36 13 18 5 
RPE eer UG shai... sew ences 2 1 1 0 





CONCLUSIONS 


As a result of the responses to these 
questionnaires, it may be concluded that 
the larger the store, the more detailed 
and specialized the organization for 
performing the training function. It is 
also true that in the small store the 


several functions composing the training 
job are often combined and performed 
by a single individual, whereas in the 
medium and particularly in the large 
stores these various functions are dif- 
ferentiated and performed by specialists 
or a group of specialists. 
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When the question of actual training 
program is raised; i.e., the principles, 
policies, and practices comprising an 
ideal training program, current store 
programs leave several points where 
improvement can be made. All of the 
programs may be grouped under three 
main headings: (1) initial—for the job, 
(2) refresher—on the job, and (3) pro- 
motional—for the job ahead. 

To set up an ideal program, the initial 
training should include courses in: store 
orientation and system; merchandise 
training; salesmanship; and a follow-up 
of these types of training. In the second 
group, refresher training, courses should 
be included in systems (both by the 
case method and by actual retraining) 
and in merchandise follow-up training. 
The last group, promotional training, 
is given in few small stores, yet should 
be as much a part of small store training 
as that of medium and large stores. 
Such a program will develop loyalty and 
a continuity of personnel. The last 
feature is even more important in a 
small store than it might be in a large 
store, since low personnel turnover there 
is even more important than in medium 
and large stores with large labor markets 
to draw upon. Therefore, some pro- 
vision should be made for training more 
ambitious and “budding” executives in 
the small store. 





(Continued from page 1) 


energy, can only retard our victory. In 
. . . °. 
spite of the importance of machines _in 
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this war the issue depends, in the last 
analysis, upon the personnel that make 
and use the machines. 

But the actual front and the heavy 
industries must be first served. Already 
many of the younger men have been 
called and as the war progresses more 
and more will leave the salesfloor and 
the stockroom. Those who take their 
places for the duration must be the 
women and the older men. This was 
true in the last war, and there is no 
reason to doubt that history will repeat 
itself. There will be work for all, and 
there will be people to do the work. 
Many of the men and women who have 
been accustomed to the counting room 
and the salesfloor will be trained to the 
heavier work of the shipyard and the 
factory, and others who have had no 
work, and many who have never felt 
the need to work, will take their places. 
America has never failed in its reliance on 
its sons and daughters, and they may be 
depended on to adjust themselves to the 
war demands and to carry on to final 
victory. 

MICHAEL SCHAAP 





Answers to Questionnaire on page 15. 


1. Federal Reserve Board 
2. 334% and 12 months 
KS. GEéi eR 

4. Decreased 

5. b 

6. c¢ 

7. dande 

8. d and e (after Feb. 12) 
9. All except silver buying 











Employee Libraries 


MririAM SCHERER 


Sixty stores have reported their practice and opinion in regard to this phase 
of personnel training. 


About twenty years ago retail stores 
became interested in employee libraries. 
Several were opened and the idea con- 
tinued to spread throughout the large 
stores. The depression caused a de- 
crease in the interest, but the last ten 
years have brought about a renewed and 
increased enthusiasm. 


EXTENT 


In order to determine the extent of 
employee libraries in department and 
departmentized specialty stores, a ques- 
tionnaire was sent to the leading stores 
in the United States. From a study of 
the sixty replies that were received, the 
following information was derived. 


Number Per 

of Stores Cent 

Have a library 35 58} 
Hope to establish 9 15 

Uncertain (not in immediate 

future) 8 13} 

No 8 133 
60 =100 


The above table shows that over 58 
per cent of the stores have employee 
libraries. But, since the store more 
likely to answer a questionnaire on 
employee libraries is one with such a 
library, the per cent is probably some- 
what larger than a complete survey 
would reveal. It can be reasonably 
assumed, however, that about half of 
the large department stores do have em- 
ployee libraries. 

Forty-three of the stores, almost 72 
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per cent, have customer circulating 
libraries. A special, less expensive rate 
was Offered to store employees who wish 
to borrow books by seven of these, none 
of which have employee libraries. 


TYPES OF BOOKS 


Libraries are not only an employee 
convenience; most of the stores that 
maintain them find they are a worth- 
while device for increasing efficiency. 
General business, merchandise informa- 
tion, and retailing books make the 
library an easily accessible place to 
increase the employee’s knowledge of 
and respect for his work. Less than 
half the libraries contain fiction. 


USE OF CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


Six of the eight stores that do not have 
and do not intend to establish employee 
libraries have customer circulating 
libraries. These stores feel that the 
latter can serve adequately for both. 
Such libraries, however, are generally 
concessions and contain a large propor- 
tion of fiction books. Seldom do they 
contain specialized books on salesman- 
ship, merchandising, management, ad- 
vertising, and manuals on merchandise 
information that are of most value to 
retail-store employees. 

One objection to libraries is the prob- 
lem of getting salespeople to read. But 
stores that have libraries find that they 
are used most widely by salespeople. 
The library should, also, be made of 
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value for nonselling employees and junior 
executives. 


LOCATION OF LIBRARIES 


More than half of the employee li- 
braries are only a book section in the 
training department. Libraries were lo- 
cated, also, in the recreation rooms, 
cafeterias, or any other convenient avail- 
able space such as the superintendent’s 
office. About one fifth of the stores 
have large enough libraries to require a 
separate room. ‘This was generally close 
to the training department or the cafe- 
teria. 


MANAGEMENT 


In almost all cases, a member of the 
training or personnel department is in 
charge. Three quarters of the libraries 
are open all day. The others are open 
only during lunch hours—11.00 to 2.00 
or 3.00. 

In 75 per cent of the stores, manage- 
ment supplied the books. Also, books 
were provided by donors, employee or- 
ganizations, and the public library. In 
two thirds of stores, under $50.00 a year 
was spent for new books. Only 10 per 
cent of the stores spent over $100.00 
and these are large stores, with over 
2,000 employees, which maintain exten- 
sive libraries. 

Only 15 per cent of the stores charge 
for withdrawing books. The charge 
varies from five to twenty-two cents a 
week—the average is ten cents. Several 
of the 85 per cent who do not charge for 
the withdrawal of books impose a fine 
on overdue books. The money aids the 
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store management in the purchase of 
new books. 


PURPOSE 


The employee library is considered by 
43 per cent of the stores as a device for 
increasing efficiency; by 31 per cent as 
an employee convenience; and as both 
by 26 per cent of the stores. Aware of 
the importance of good employee atti- 
tude, store management has found the 
employee library an excellent way of 
obtaining a feeling of interest and co- 
dperation in the store. 





(Continued from page 14) 
significant exception was in the case of 
the merchandise advisers. None of 
these was below average in appearance. 

5 The type of merchandise sold has, 
of course, an effect upon the salesperson’s 
attitude and ability. The study re- 
vealed that in ail major merchandise 
divisions salesclerks predominate. But 
42 per cent of the piece-goods salespeople 
were of the adviser type and one third 
of the home-furnishings salespeople. 
The stockkeeper is particularly prevalent 
in women’s accessories. Pressure people 
were found most frequently in men’s 
and boys’ wear and in home furnishings. 

Although this picture is not too black, 
there is obviously vast room for im- 
provement. Now, more than ever be- 
fore, customers need to interpret their 
own needs and satisfy them intelligently. 
Those stores, organized to provide serv- 
ice, will be most successful which train 
their salespeople to serve with under- 
standing and courtesy. 











To Whom Do a Department’s 
Operating Figures Belong? 


IRVING GOLDENTHAL 


It is through such discussions as this that the ethical standards of retailing 
will be raised. 


As one of those who is concerned with 
the problem of interviewing and select- 
ing buyers for retail stores, I have often 
wondered about those departmental 
operating figures. Are they strictly 
and exclusively the private property of 
the store? Or does the buyer also pos- 
sess some proprietary rights in the figures 
of his department? 

The question is not an academic one, 
by any means. For if we decide in the 
forum of our own conscience that the 
buyer has a personal stake in his depart- 
ment’s figures, then he can use them for 
his personal and private interest and 
advantage. Otherwise not. 

When a buyer leaves a store, for ex- 
ample, is he warranted in taking his 
operating figures with him? And is 
he morally justified in displaying these 
statistics (assuming them to be favor- 
able) to a prospective employer? Mani- 
festly one should take and use for one’s 
own advantage only what belongs to 
him. No amount of rationalization or 
plausible argumentation can bestow the 
moral right to use departmental figures, 
if they are rightfully the exclusive prop- 
erty of the store. 


NATURE OF OPERATING STATEMENT 


FE In attempting to make up our minds 
about this challenging and by no means 
uncommon situation, we should consider 
several underlying facts. 


First, the typical departmental state- 
ment given to a buyer is a clinical report 
on the functioning of his department. 
It is usually a monthly report embodying 
such vital statistics as: the sales for the 
period, the cumulative mark-on per- 
centage, the markdowns, cash discounts 
earned, alteration costs, gross margin, 
operating expenses, and net profit. 

The objects of the report are: to guide 
the buyer in his future operations; to 
give him an accurate picture of his 
accomplishments or failure thus far; to 
afford a comparison with last year’s 
figures and this year’s plan; to enable 
him to chart his course for the balance 
of the period so that he may bring his 
department safely into port—a reason- 
able net profit for the period. 


CONFIDENTIAL NATURE OF STATEMENT 


There is no denying that a store guards 
jealously such statistics as are furnished 
in these department reports. It must 
likewise be admitted that a competing 
establishment may be substantially 
benefited by obtaining possession of the 
statistics. Hence stores which con- 
tribute to such studies as the annual 
surveys by Harvard University and the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
of retail operating and merchandising 
results do so with the understanding and 
assurance that the figures which they 
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contribute will not be identified with 
their particular establishments. 

In the face of the painstaking precau- 
tions taken by stores in regard to their 
departmental figures, it is a spurious 
argument to contend that it is a matter 
of indifference to the store whether its 
figures are revealed to outsiders. 


BUYERS’ POINT OF VIEW 


Nonetheless, whether a store likes it 
or not, if a department’s figures belong 
to the buyer as well as the store, why 
should not that executive use his de- 
partment’s reports for his own advantage 
—like getting another job, for example? 

Let us examine this aspect. 

Buyers who claim a right to use their 
figures do so on the theory that they 
created and brought about the result 
indicated by the statistics. It is their 
handiwork, their creation, their “baby,” 
the product of their skill as buyers and 
ability as merchandisers. While this 
theory is widely accepted, and although 
it is undoubtedly true in some measure, 
it cannot be swallowed in its entirety 
by those who have an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the machinery that makes a 
department tick. 


BUYER IS ONLY ONE OF A TEAM 


The buyer is unquestionably a vital 
element in the successful operation of a 
department—but he is not the sole 
author of its sales and profits. The 
store itself, its reputation, its manage- 
ment, and its clientele, may be pre- 
dominating factors. An ingenious ad- 
vertising manager, an artistic display 
man, a wise merchandise manager, and 
a liberal, enlightening store policy may 
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be just as responsible for the successful 
operation of a department as a buyer. 

Running a department of a store is 
not quite comparable to writing a play, 
or painting a picture. It is not the 
work of a single individual, but rather 
the end result of the composite, coér- 
dinated effort of a group of diversely 
skilled individuals who comprise the or- 
ganization. 

Departmental figures might more 
aptly be compared to the tools of the 
trade—furnished by the employer. They 
are there for the buyer’s use while he is 
in the employ of the store, and should be 
left behind when the buyer and the 
store part company. 

At any rate, that is just one man’s 
opinion. I would be glad to have the 
views of readers of the JOURNAL OF 
RETAILING. 


DANGER IN REVEALING RESULTS 


Assuming that a buyer should agree 
that on moral grounds he ought not 
display his departmental figures when 
seeking another position, he would have 
lost an asset of dubious value. Ex- 
perienced merchants and other inter- 
viewers of retail executives take figures 
displayed by buyers with a large grain 
of salt. In some instances exhibiting 
such reports may be a positive detriment 
to obtaining the position, because the 
interviewer may construe the display 
of such material as a breach of confi- 
dence, and as an unethical practice. 

Here is certainly a moot problem 
which merits serious and careful con- 
sideration on the part of retail employers 
and employees. 
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Training for Leadership in Distributive 
Education 


KENNETH B. HAAS 


The prime requisite for success as supervisor in the field of distributive educa- 
tion is the quality of leadership. Here is a careful analysis of leadership 
essentials and how to acquire them. 


An analysis of the traits that make 
for leadership in distributive education 
reveals a number of qualities which may 
be classified into five groups: 

1. Personal appearance 

2. Physical powers 

3. Ability for independent thinking 

4. Ability to coéperate in group ac- 

tivities 

5. Ability to lead a group 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


Probably too much has already been 
written and said by others on this topic. 
There seems to be an overemphasis on 
this phase of “personality.’’ Basically, 
personal appearance is usually condi- 
tioned only upon two factors: first, the 
ability of the individual to identify 
himself with group mores; i.e., conven- 
tions, taboos, expectations, and general 
culture. Second, the ability of the 
individual to neither overdress, nor 
underdress. Both of these factors are 
easy of accomplishment and represent 
commonly accepted social standards. 


PHYSICAL POWERS 


A leader in this field of education must 
coérdinate work and class experiences. 
These activities require great physical 
endurance, far beyond that usually 
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possessed by those in other educational 
fields. Programs in widely scattered 
communities must be promoted; fre- 
quent travel is necessary; conferences 
during the evening at odd hours and in 
odd places are usually mandatory; and 
the conditions under which he works 
are usually likely to sap emotional and 
physical reserves. Because of his travel 
he must live irregularly; his hours are 
long and for six days each week; his 
smile must be ever present. Demands 
such as these cannot be met by the 
physically or emotionally handicapped, 
or by those who have low vitality or 
chronic illness. 


ABILITY TO THINK INDEPENDENTLY 


Much of the work of a leader is neces- 
sarily carried on as an individual. His 
planning for improvement of the pro- 
gram, evaluations of situations, analysis 
of data, rating of his associates, and pos- 
sible solutions for vexatious situations 
must be treated as individual problems. 
In many situations the leader alone 
must find ways and means of directing 
and guiding his program. 

Such activities require the type of 
leader who has the ability to visualize 
situations and how such situations will 
be modified by changed procedures. 
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He also must possess a vivid imagina- 
tion, logical reasoning power, the ability 
to employ common sense in all instances, 
an optimistic viewpoint toward all 
problems, an ability for careful planning, 
systematized working habits, a tremen- 
dous interest in and belief in his job, and 
the ability to act as a sociable human 
being. 

Above all, it would seem to be true 
that a leader must have a philosophy 
regarding his job. He should view his 
job as an opportunity to render the 
utmost in education service. He should 
feel that the job owns him, not that he 
owns the job. 


ABILITY TO COOPERATE IN GROUP 
ACTIVITIES 


Working with others. The possession 
of good personal characteristics by the 
single individual is not quite enough 
to make a thoroughly competent leader. 
There is ancther aspect of personality 
to be considered: the ability of the indi- 
vidual to work with others. Asa member 
of a team he needs an open mind, loyalty, 
an appreciation of other points of view; 
the ability to think on his feet without 
self-consciousness; the ability to en- 
vision the work of the whole group as 
well as his own specialty; the ability to 
remain unsuspicious of others; and 
finally a working sense of old-fashioned 
manners, courtesy, and tact. 

Guidance. Good supervisory leader- 
ship is based upon sound scholarship 
and the acceptance of certain basic 
principles. For example, the ideal of 
quality in educational processes should 
supplant the trend toward quantity. 
There must be a willingness to keep the 
merchant close to the schools and the 
schools close to the merchant. Again, 
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experienced supervisors have found that 
a step-by-step program, well-conceived 
and constructive in nature, is much 
more fruitful than early and easy accept- 
ance of untried ideas. 

Service. The supervisor’s service 
function should be such as to expedite 
the work of the public schools. It 
should never hinder nor handicap the 
administrative or teaching processes of 
a school system. 

The improvement of instructional 
procedures is not all. Supervisory 
service may also include community 
surveys, job analysis, improvement of 
codrdination practices, testing and selec- 
tion, guidance, and work in many other 
areas. Emphasis, however, should be 
placed on the matter of expediting the 
work of the local program. 

Good will. The supervisor has the 
ability to build good will. This is one 
of the cardinal principles of adequate 
leadership in any field, particularly a 
new one. There must be good will be- 
tween the supervisor and his personnel, 
the personnel and the merchant com- 
munity, between his department and 
other departments and agencies. In 
all of his relationships, he must use tact 
and judgment. This means sincerity 
and respect, not flattery. It does not 
mean the abandonment of independent 
thinking. It means sound judgment on 
the part of the supervisor and the 
avoidance of snap judgment. 

Even where it is necessary to contra- 
dict or to correct an individual, the 
successful supervisor employes tact and 
consideration, the chief tools in the 
building of good will. For example, if 
he expects to correct a person and elicit 
their willing coéperation and active 
good will, the “sandwich method’’ is 
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employed. Under that strategy, the 
other fellow is paid an honest compli- 
ment, as the first layer of the sandwich. 
Then the meaty layer of criticism is in- 
serted by leading into it with the “I 
wonder if it wouldn’t be more effective 
if you did this by such and such a plan?” 
This criticism is followed up by a final 
layer of compliment to remove the sting. 


ABILITY TO LEAD A GROUP 


Ability to persuade. Leadership abil- 
ity is usually described as the ability 
to induce others to believe as the leader 
wants and to provide the facilities that 
he requests. The ability to persuade 
people—merchants and _ industrialists, 
board of education members, schcol 
administrators, teachers, parents, and 
pupils—to accept suggestions regarding 
changes in the educational processes of 
a community is one of the essential 
abilities needed by any leader in business 
education. 

Evidence of group leadership. Social 
ability of a high order is one of the most 
reliable indications of probable success 
as a group leader. A record of accom- 
plishment in the field of leadership 
would include active committee mem- 
berships, official position, personal con- 
ference, writings, and participation in 
civic activities. 

Popularity with fellow teachers and 
those who control educational progress 
in a community does not necessarily 
mean that the person isa leader. Some- 
times, in a given community, a good 
leader may be extremely unpopular for 
a period of time. Nor does authority 
always confer leadership. No educator 
can lead unless he has the qualities 
necessary for guiding and directing the 
progress of business education in his 
community. 


The final evidence of successful leader- 
ship is revealed through the acceptance 
of the leader’s suggestions for construc- 
tive changes. How well his suggestions 
for constructive changes are accepted 
and followed by community authorities 
is the final criteria. 


RESEARCH AND LEADERSHIP ABILITIES 


Few people are equally able as re- 
searchers as well as group leaders, for 
the combination of required qualities is 
rarely found in one individual. The 
scholarly and scientific abilities needed 
in research are usually not combined 
with the high degree of social ability 
required for successful leadership. Good 
persuaders are not distinguished by a 
great deal of reflective and analytic 
thinking; the qualities of the salesman 
and the scholar are not often found in 
one individual. 

Leadership is rarely produced through 
the processes of acquiring advanced 
degrees in universities. Business or 
general education does not automatically 
confer the ability to persuade and in- 
fluence people. Degree holders appear 
to be expected to possess all desirable 
leadership qualities. Research studies, 
classroom work, or university associa- 
tion often has an opposite effect upon 
these qualities. Every one has observed 
how intensive study within the confines 
of a university, on an abstract problem, 
not involving human relationships with 
many classes of people, has tended to 
decrease rather than to increase the 
ability to make social adaptations. 


TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP 


Desirable leadership behavior pat- 
terns do not result from mere classroom 
lectures. They can only develop when 
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the individual’s guided classroom ac- 
tivities are codrdinated with repetitive 
leadership activities for which the trainee 
is actively responsible. Training must 
be continued until the individual can 
successfully perform in an actual social 
situation. 

The following subject fields are in 
terms of knowledges needed by a class- 
room teacher who seeks to become a 
supervisor, codrdinator, or director. This 
is mevely a sample check list to assist 
in outlining an individual program. 

1. General education. Any educational 
leader should have graduated from a 
recognized institution of college or 
university level, but candidates should 
not be barred from competition if they 
have evidence of the equivalent of a 
degree. 

2. Professional courses in education. 
Provision should be made for giving all 
coérdinators facts that will give them a 
knowledge of developments during the 
past years under the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Deen Acts, and a_ thorough 
understanding of the principles of vo- 
cational education which have become 
recognized as sound. Such training 
would include not less than 9 semester 
hours of work in principles and practices 
in vocational education, with emphasis 
upon the philosophy of vocational educa- 
tion and not less than 18 semester hours 
of work in the general field of professional 
business education. There is a pos- 
sibility that the most important single 
course to be taken by a prospective 
leader in business education is “Prin- 
ciples and Practices of Business Edu- 
cation.” 

3. Supervisors’ technical training. 
Merchants respect the judgment and 
suggestions of those who are well 
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informed about retailing in particular, 
and who understand distributive prob- 
lems in general. A good supervisor, 
therefore, is thoroughly versed in store 
organization and procedure; knows mer- 
chandise, both textiles and nontextiles; 
is familiar with the local retail stores and 
the merchandise, service, and personnel 
problems; and knows how to solve those 
problems through better and more 
effective training methods. 

Coérdinators are coming into the dis- 
tributive field from various institutions 
that train for this work. All of this 
preparation in school is good. Most of 
it could be improved. Although it is 
difficult to make specific recommenda- 
tions, it is safe to say that these candi- 
dates should be required to have had not 
less than 36 semester hours of technical 
courses, and that 24 of these hours be 
chosen from the field of retailing and 
related subjects. 

4. Occupational experience. This is 
the one indispensable qualification for 
all coérdinators of codperative part-time 
training programs. Adequate occupa- 
tional experience implies quality, not 
quantity. For example, a coérdinator 
of retail-store training who has had one 
year of experience in a personnel depart- 
ment will probably be vastly superior 
to one whose occupational experience 
has been confined to ten years of work 
as manager of a chain grocery store. 
Likewise, a very limited amount of 
experience as a buyer would be vastly 
superior to a great amount of experience 
as a counter salesperson. In general, 
it is safe to say that in addition to dy- 
namic personality, technical training, and 
professional training, a well-prepared 
coérdinator will have had not less than 
one to three years of bona fide occupa- 
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tional experience. This occupational 
experience should have been gained in 
the line or kind of business in which a 
majority of his students will be em- 
ployed. 

If the store trainees are likely to work 
in small stores, a codrdinator should be 
selected who has had occupational ex- 
perience in small stores. If the trainees 
are likely to work in department stores, 
then the coérdinator should have had 
department-store occupational experi- 
ence. 

5. Teaching * experience. Practically 
all State and local school systems have 
definite experience qualifications that 
apply to all teachers, regardless of the 
work which they are expected to do. 
However, a codrdinator is not a teacher 
in the ordinary sense of the term. 
This person ranks as a local supervisor 
in most communities, and should have 
such rank in all communities. In a 
few systems, nevertheless, a minimum 
of one year of experience may be re- 
quired, perhaps more. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DEVELOPING 
LEADERS 


With some trepidation the following 
observations and suggestions are ex- 
pressed in the hope that they will prove 
to be constructive: 

1. Candidates should demonstrate 
their social aptitudes and leadership 
abilities before they enroll in advanced 
professional courses. 

2. Candidates should participate in 
activities of every kind. Mere attend- 
ance at meetings is not enough; there 
must be active participation in the real 
work and social activities of the organ- 
ization. 

3. Candidates should seek member- 


ship in the professional education, civic 
welfare, fraternal, religious, and social 
organizations which are open to all. 

4. Candidates should use every re- 
source to improve their manners, voice, 
dress, appearance, and conversation. 

5. While of small value compared to 
active participation in social activities, 
reading of books on economic behavior 
and personality development is of some 
aid in helping to improve social abilities. 

6. The opportunities for social con- 
tacts offered by recreational activities 
in a community also should be utilized 
to the fullest extent by those interested 
in improving their ability to deal effec- 
tively with and influence people. 

7. Professional growth should start 
with effectiveness as a classroom teacher. 
This should lead to writing books and 
articles for professional magazines and 
to gaining a reputation as a good 
speaker. 

8. Attendance at university summer 
schools where recognized authorities 
are teaching and full-time attendance 
for a time at a university school of 
education are indispensable elements in 
a program of professional growth. 

9. As individuals gain a greater under- 
standing of the problems of business 
education and acquire recognized pro- 
ficiency in teaching one or more business 
subjects, they need to be very careful 
that their capacity and willingness to 
codéperate as incipient leaders with the 
members of their school organization 
keep pace with their growing power. 
Attempts to dominate, to dictate, to 
follow one’s own ways regardless of 
others are absolutely fatal to any pros- 
pects of promotion to positions of leader- 
ship. 

10. University courses selected should 
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contribute to giving an understanding 
of desirable social and economic life. 

Dynamic leadership. No one seriously 
disputes the fact that the leader is the 
key factor in the training of efficient 
distributive workers. And an impor- 
tant asset of a successful leader is a 
dynamic personality. To be successful, 
the leader must have the ability to lead 
others; he must be able to initiate plans 
and to follow them through; he must be 
able to enlist the codperation of others 
by gaining their confidence and support. 

Leaders in distributive education must 
possess considerably more than book 
learning. They must have, in super- 
abundant quantities, a tremendous 
amount of drive, dynamic power, cour- 
age, industriousness, common sense, 
keenness, tactfulness, and courtesy. 
These are some of the qualities that 
mark the masterful leader. 





An Organization for 
Teachers of Retailing 


With the rapid growth of retailing 
and distributive education, teachers are 
finding that they need a medium to keep 
them informed of what teachers on other 
levels are doing. The following levels 
are already becoming differentiated: 

College training 

Junior college training 

High-school training—noncodperative 

Coéperative training — reimbursable 

with Federal funds under the 
George-Deen Act 

Trade-school training, including non- 

degree-granting professional schools 

Store training 


February 1942 


In view of a definite need to bring 
these groups closer together, Dean Brisco 
of the School of Retailing called together 
representatives of each of these groups! 
on January 12, 1942, to discuss the 
possibilities of setting up a permanent 
organization. All opinions expressed 
were in favor of the project. Those who 
attended are being asked to make 
nominations to a committee that will 
investigate the feasibility of the plan 
and draw up a statement of objectives 
and form of organization. 

On behalf of the School of Retailing, 
Dean Brisco offered to bear the cost of 
organization and operation for the first 
year. 





Book Reviews 


Textile Fabrics (revised edition), by Isa- 
bel B. Wingate. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1942, 608 pages and 
index. 


This is a complete revision of Mrs. Wingate’s 
standard text that first appeared in 1935. The 
flood of technical developments that have oc- 
curred since and the growth of Federal regula- 
tion of the textile industry have made it neces- 
sary to prepare what is virtually a new book. 

Since synthetics have been rapidly encroach- 
ing on the natural fibers, the book gives them 
extended and careful treatment. The section 
on nylon contains the latest information, fresh 
from the du Pont laboratories. 

The new book also has much new informa- 
tion on finishing processes, including fire re- 
sistance, mildew proofing, water repellency, air 
conditioning, and mothproofing. 

An appendix gives the Federal Trade Com- 
mission rulings for silk, rayon, wool, hosiery, and 
shrinkage. 

Special attention is given to the consumer 
movement, with a careful explanation of the 
terms commonly included on labels. 


1 Store-training executives were not represented. 
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Plastics Catalogue, 1942 edition, by 
Charles A. Breskin, publisher, and his 
editorial staff. Published by Plastics 
Catalogue Corporation, 122 East 42d 
Street, New York. 624 pages. 


All the answers to your everyday questions 
about plastics—what they are, how they are 
made, what they will do, how they fit into the 
war-effort plans—are answered within the pages 
of this catalogue. A notable new addition in 
this year’s publication is the section on “Plastics 
in Defense” written with the codperation of the 
Government personnel. Here are presented the 
needs and achievements—the place of plastics 
as used today by the Army, the Navy, and other 
governmental departments for our “all-out” 
defense. Here we see the dependability and 
the exact performance of our twentieth-cen- 
tury contribution to civilization. 

Approximately two hundred individuals and 
companies have contributed material for this 
catalogue. The valuable charts and graphs from 
previous editions have been revised in view of 
new improvements, and many new illustrations 
showing plastics in various stages of develop- 
ment and use have been added. Those who are 
confused by the hundreds of trade names in use 
today will find the excellent classifications in 
this catalogue invaluable. 

New advancements under the nylon and vin- 
yon sections are of especial note, and the section 
devoted to synthetic rubber substances has a 
definite appeal for every person affected by the 
curtailment of rubber for consumer use. 

K. R.G. 


Trends in Retail Trade and Consumer 
Buying Habits in the Metropolitan 
Boston Retail Area, by Richard P. 
Doherty. Boston: Bureau of Business 
Research, Boston University College 
of Business Administration, 1941, 16 
pages plus 6 tables and charts. 


In the last ten years, as recent census figures 
show, there has been a pronounced shrinkage in 
the “‘in-town” or urban populations and a cor- 
responding increase in the “out-of-town” or 
suburban populations of many large cities. Ac- 


companying these population shifts, there have 
been alarming shifts in retail sales volume. 

Professor Doherty, in his study, places before 
retailers a picture of the retail trade patterns in 
metropolitan Boston during the past decade in 
order to arm them with facts through which 
they may stop, change, or capitalize on popu- 
lation and sales trends. Naturally, his findings 
are of major importance to Boston retailers. 
But his methods of analysis are highly signifi- 
cant to retailers in other sections of the country, 
too, for the methods are applicable in any 
locality. By applying Professor Doherty’s 
methods to the data provided by the United 
States Bureau of the Census, retailers in other 
cities can make comparable studies in their own 
communities. 


C. M. E. 


Selling to Today’s Customer, by Natalie 
Kneeland, Louise Bernard, and Gerald 
TaJlman. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1942, 406 pages. 


Selling to Today’s Customer is a compre- 
hensive, well-planned textbook covering both the 
buying and selling problems in the entire retail 
field in and outside of stores. The book is ob- 
viously intended as a text to be used in high 
schools, in coéperative courses, and in general 
sales training under the George-Deen Act. 

The authors present one unique characteristic 
in their book by separating each chapter into two 
units: one treating the subject from the cus- 
tomer’s and the other from the salesperson’s 
point of view. The customers’ sections, how- 
ever, are written for customers themselves. The 
authors apparently hope these units will not 
only help salespeople gear their selling methods 
to customer needs, but that they will be read by 
customers also. 

The book is divided into five parts. Part I 
treats the general problems of buying and selling 
today. Part II covers across-the-counter buy- 
ing and selling. Part III discusses outside-the- 
store selling. Parts IV and V treat personal 
qualities and selling as a vocation. 

The book is well illustrated and should help 
fill an important need in the field. 

o. &. BR. 





